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of the author's careful scrutiny. At any rate they do not lessen the book's 
value to any appreciable extent. 

A pleasing addition to the work is a preface by Professor Entile Chenon, 
of the Faculty of Law of Paris, in which he gives a detailed account of the 
author's life and works. Alfred Marie Vanderpol was born in 1854 and 
died in 1915. Although an engineer by profession, he had received his 
licentiate in law, and was an energetic leader in peace movements in France 
and Belgium. The Ligue Beige pour la Paix and the Union Internationale 
(founded in 1912, with headquarters at Louvain) were fostered, if not actu- 
ally founded, by him. One of his friends, at his solicitation, supplied the 
funds necessary for the establishment at Louvain of a chair of international 
law according to Christian principles. Until his death he was closely identi- 
fied with the Ligue des Catholiques Francais pour la Paix, of which he was 
president and in whose bulletin he began his apostolate of the pen. The 
author's death shortly after the outbreak of the war, followed within a few 
years by the death of that indefatigable worker among the scholastic jurists, 
Ernest Nys, leaves a distinct gap among the cultivators of this field of 
international law on the continent. 

Herbert F. Wright. 



A Diplomat in Japan. By The Right Hon. Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G., LL.D., 
D.C.L. London: Seeley, Service and Co., 1921. With Illustrations 
and Plans, pp. 427. 

From his retirement in Devon, Sir Ernest Satow, after more than fifty 
years of active diplomatic service, gives in this volume the record of his 
first years of foreign experience. In 1861 he went out to the Far East as 
student interpreter; in 1869 he went home on his first leave a Secretary of 
Legation. During these years events of great importance to the constitu- 
tional development of Japan had taken place and several crises in her 
nascent foreign relations had occurred. 

The book, which is in large part based on the detailed personal journal 
of the author, is therefore a first hand record of a period of great significance 
in Japanese history by an observer who was often a participant in the events 
which are described. In spite of this fact the book is curiously impersonal 
and one realizes with difficulty that this modest young man is calmly writing 
of naval engagements, of murder and of assaults in the same grave style 
which he employs with reference to imperial ceremonies, the cost of living 
or Japanese theatres. On the whole the book has too much detail; the 
excellent glossary does not relieve the frequent use of technical Japanese 
terms and titles; and every page fairly bristles with names of people and 
places of no particular importance. There is not a grain of humor in the 
entire narrative and the winning of the V. C. receives less attention than a 
party where much sake is drunk. 
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Furthermore the author carefully avoids the use even of published dip- 
lomatic correspondence and rarely mentions any political facts of general 
importance which are not well known. His criticism of the French is oc- 
casional and aside from two brief references to the effects of Perry's earlier 
expedition one would suppose that the United States had had no part or 
interest in Far Eastern affairs during the decade within which this record 
lies. Because of such marked limitations and because there is practically 
no interpretation or discussion of the events described the reader is tempted 
to overlook the positive and valuable character of the book. 

This lies first of all in the sincerity of the author, in his friendliness to 
Japan, and in his objective method. Hisbookgives a remarkable background 
for the period and supplies the picture of a Japan that has gone forever, yet 
which existed so recently. Attacks on foreigners were frequent in the 
sixties and the temptation to pursue reprisals and gain permanent foothold 
and concessions on the islands was great. The central government was 
weak and power lay in the hands of the greater nobles. Indeed it is re- 
markable that the restoration of the authority of the Mikado was so easily 
accomplished. This event, of course, is the central fact in the book. With 
the fall of the Shogun the way was gradually cleared for modern imperial 
government. But the Mikado's power at the outset gained its first advan- 
tage from the fact that the British Legation refused to be drawn into negotia- 
tions or intrigue with the opposing clans. This policy contributed to the 
recognition by the Mikado's government of the foreign treaties which had 
been negotiated during the previous fifteen years. Thus the political revolu- 
tion of 1868 did not involve a break in Japanese foreign relations. Rather 
foreign policy took new life from the reestablishment of the authority of the 
central government. But such developments lie beyond the limits of this 
book. 

In general the main stages in the naval and diplomatic history of the 
period turn successively on the bombardment of Kagoshima by a British 
naval force to secure reparation for the murder of a British citizen by the 
followers of a daimio; on the reopening of the Straits of Shimonoseki to 
foreign shipping; on the opening of Osaka to foreigners; on the fall of the 
Shogunate and the new diplomatic relations with the Mikado. The Emperor 
was finally established at Yedo, better known as Tokio; and this substitu- 
tion of modern Tokio for ancient Kioto as the capital was the outward sign 
of the change that had taken place. The book appropriately concludes 
with the description of an audience with the Mikado in 1869 at Yedo. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis. 



